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Editorial 


With this issue the present editor in chief brings his service 
to a close. After guiding the destinies of the QuaRTERLY, under 
God, for twenty-two years, he has found himself constrained to 
resign, both as editor of this publication and as president of the 
Institute, by the pressure of other work. Naturally, one is loath 
to lay down the reins that one has carried so long, but the 
nostalgia of parting is lessened by the fact that the work will pass | 
into other able hands. Prof. A.C. Repp, secretary of the Institute, 
with whom our readers have become acquainted through his con- 
tributions to the QuarrerLy, has been appointed as new editor 
in chief. He will take up his duties with the next issue. We wish 
him God’s richest blessings. Professor Repp, after serving in the 

_ ministry in San Antonio, Texas, from 1929 to 1943, served as Exec- 
utive Secretary of our synodical Board for Parish Education, 1943 
to 1945, and was called to Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, into 
the Department of ‘Parish Education, in 1945. He received his 
B. D. degree from Concordia Seminary in 1945 and his M. A. from 
St. Mary’s University of Texas in 1940. He became a member of 
our Board in July, 1946, was elected secretary of the Institute 


+ ‘ 
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in July, 1947, and has been serving as associate editor of the 
QUARTERLY. 

We regret to have to report the resignation of Dr. Theo. 
Hanser of St. Louis, Mo., as member of our Board of Directors. 
Dr. Hanser has been a member since October, 1940, and has 
always shown a keen interest in the history of our Church. The 
duties of his profession, together with his other activities in the 
Church, have forced him to resign. We know that the Institute 
will always have a warm friend in the doctor, and we pray the 
Lord’s blessing on him and his work. 

We are happy to report that Mr. Erwin T. Koch has ac- 
cepted membership on our Board of Directors. 


A member of Concordia Church, St. Louis, Mr. Koch has 


Prof. A. C. Repp Dt. Theo. Hanser Erwin T. Koch 


been junior executive at the Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Co. since 1944. Known in St. Louis for his activity in civic, 
charitable, and church affairs, he is a member of the Christian 
Business Men’s Association, the St. Louis Accountants’ Forum, 
the American Institute of Banking, and the International Ac- 
countants’ Association. He has been made a life member of the 
Missouri State Historical Society, the Missouri Archaeological 
Society, the Eugene Field Society, the International Walther 
League, the KFUO League, and the Concordia Historical Society. 

Largely through the efforts of Mr. Koch the annual Service 
of Song was originated in 1944 and has become a community 
event and an inspiration for other groups to promote volunteer 
choral work. The Service of Song is a concert by the massed 
Lutheran choirs of St. Louis, held each year in Kiel Auditorium, 
under the direction of one of the local Lutheran choirmasters. 
Mr. Koch is also an active supporter of the Bach, A Cappella, 
and the Philharmonic Societies. 
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A member of the Amateur Press Association, he has been 
treasurer for the St. Louis Lutheran, a member of the Lutheran 
Publicity Organization, the Lutheran Society for Better Race 
Relations, and the writer of numerous articles. He is on the Liaison 
Committee to consider the World’s Fair in St. Louis in 1953, and 
during the recent war he served on various committees of the 
U.S. Treasury Department. E 

For the past four years Mr. Koch has held office on the Exec- 
utive Board of the Lutheran Laymen’s League. Because of his 
outstanding personal service in many phases of church work he was 
presented the 1949 Lutheran Laymen’s League Award of Dis- 
tinction. . 

In the place of the sainted Rev. Geo. Majoros, the Board of 
Directors has elected Prof. Geo. Dolak to represent the Slovak 
Lutheran Church. Prof. Geo. Dolak has been Slovak professor 
at Concordia Seminary since 1945. He is a specialist in Church 
history. In addition to his work of teaching, he is editing the 
Svedok, one of the official organs of his synod. He is also preparing 
to take his doctorate. W.G. P. 


Missouriana 
By JOHANNA WIND WILTENBURG 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Last summer I visited my Aunt Lydia in Chicago. She is 
the only surviving daughter of the Rev. Johann Friedrich Buenger, 
one of the founders of the Missouri Synod, and she is a very 
interesting conversationalist on early synodical history. 

I listened to her enthusiastic comments on Synod’s current 
affairs and then asked het: “Tell me a story about some early 

- Missourians, preferably someone whose descendants I know.” 

She cocked her head to one side, while her bright expressive 
eyes took on a musing look. “I know a story that will interest 
you,” she exclaimed happily, settling herself comfortably in her 
chair as she began her tale. 

“It was about the year 1872 when a young minister living 
near St. Louis expected his bride from Germany. 

“Lutheran girls were scarce in the States in those days, so the 
young man’s parents had looked around carefully among their 
friends and acquaintances in Germany for a possible wife for 
their son. 
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“Finally they agreed on one who they thought would be a 
perfect mate. They obtained her photograph and sent it to their 
son in America with the strongest recommendations. 

“The longer he looked at the picture of the lovely, sweet- 
faced girl, supplementing his earnest study by rereading his mother’s 
glowing account of the subject’s accomplishments and_ virtues, 
the more he became convinced that she was indeed the right girl 
for him. 

- “He sent a photograph of himself to Germany, and a cor- 
respondence was soon arranged between the young people. After 
a suitable amount of informative literature had been exchanged 
between them, the girl consented to leave her homeland to come to 
America to become the young minister’s bride. . 

“Word had been received by Papa—who was minister of 
Immanuel Church in St. Louis— from cousin Stephanus Keyl, 
the New York Immigrant Missionary, that the bride had arrived 
in New York and would be sent to St. Louis by train as soon 
as she had rested sufficiently from the long ocean voyage. 

“Papa immediately notified the prospective bridegroom that 
he should come to St. Louis to claim his bride, a suggestion which 
was followed with alacrity by the young man. 

“The photograph of the girl was the only means of identifica- 
tion he had. Armed with it, he hopefully went to the depot to 
await the coming of the New York train. He compared each 
descending young lady with the picture and finally regretfully 
decided that she had not come that day. 

“Following the same procedure for several days, he came back 
to our house more dejected each day, when no one even remotely 
resembling the bride had arrived. 

“On the fifth day he had once more resolutely set out for 
the depot, when Pastor Otto Hanser of Holy Cross Church came 
to our home with the bride —she had arrived at his house by 
mistake. ; 

“Setting out for the depot immediately, Papa arrived just 
in time to see his young friend anxiously comparing the descending 
train passengers with his picture. 

“Jovially slapping the expectant bridegroom on the back, Papa 
laughingly invited him: ‘Come on home, the bride has arrived! . . . 

“The young people viewed each other shyly, and Mama 
thoughtfully opened up the parlor for them, to give them an 
opportunity for a little privacy. 
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“Papa and Mama were happily making plans for a good 
dinner to celebrate the safe arrival of the bride, whose good 
looks and charming manner had immediately appealed to them. 

“Suddenly there was a great commotion at the front door, 
and when I ran to open it, eight Buenger relatives from Perry 
County shouted lusty greetings. ; 

“Papa heartily bade them welcome —he loved unexpected 
guests, especially when they were his beloved relatives. Mama’s 
friendly greeting was a little more restrained —as the practical 
housewife she mentally tried to fit the visiting horde into the 
number of beds our large house possessed. 

“The relatives had come to visit the County Fair and planned 
at the same time to stay a few days — confident of their brother’s 
hospitality. They were not disappointed. There was a great deal 
of laughter and conversation, and plans were made for a bigger 
and better dinner. 

“While Mama was giving your mother and me orders as to 
what to buy at the market, Papa came out into the kitchen, and 


_ Mama buttonholed him. 


“Where will all the guests sleep?’ she asked with a slight 
edge in her voice. 

“ ‘Where they usually sleep, of course.’ Papa looked surprised, 
it was not like Mama to be sarcastic. 

“‘And what about young H— and his bride?’ she quizzed 
further. 

“For a moment Papa’s savoir faire almost deserted him. Those 
were not the days when an overflow of guests could be sent to 
a hotel, and it would have been contrary to Papa’s and Mama’s 
concept of hospitality to do so anyway. Yet, no matter how they 
tried to fit them in, there was simply no extra room for the bride. 

“Finally Papa said enthusiastically, ‘I know what to do. We'll 
have the wedding this evening. You cook a fine wedding dinner, 
and the relatives will be the wedding guests.’ 

“The radiant young couple, who seemed to find all of their 
hopes realized in each other, readily consented to the plan. In fact, 
they seemed so happy that they were quite willing to leave all 
arrangements to my parents. 

“] —then fifteen years old —had eagerly absorbed the rap- 
idly flowering romance. So when Papa turned to me and asked, 
‘Liddy, would you like to be the bridesmaid?’ I was overjoyed. 
I was sent across the street to ask Teacher Grosse to be the other 
witness. 
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“The bride donned her pretty wedding dress, which she had 
brought from Germany, and they had a lovely and happy wedding.” 
Aunt Lydia paused and smiled at me. I followed the cue 
by asking, “Did they live happily ever afterward?” 
“Oh, yes, indeed!” my aunt beamed. “They had a large 
family of children, too.” 
Again that expectant smile —like the true storyteller Aunt 
Lydia savors the climax. 
“Do I know any of them?” I helped her. 
“Of course,” my aunt responded triumphantly. “Their oldest 
daughter was Thekla Hueschen, the wife of the sainted Dr. Karl 


Kretzmann. 


The Birth of the English District in Pittsburgh 
A Narrative of the Beginnings and Development of 60 Years of Work 
in the English Language 

(Reprinted by permission from the English District Edition of the Lutheran 
Witness, August 23, 1949.). 

The first meeting of those English-preaching Lutherans in 
Pittsburgh who later became members of the English Synod was 
actually a part of a German Lutheran congregational meeting. 
It was at old St. Paul’s Church, South Side, Pittsburgh, on Sept. 8, 
1889, that action was first taken to have English services among 
Missouri Synod Lutherans. Dr. Henry P. Eckhardt, only a month 
before he died, dictated the last words of his manuscript which 
we print here—the story of the beginnings of English work in 
Pittsburgh. 

It would be difficult to imagine how Pastor Friedrich Brand 
felt on that morning in September, 1889, when in Braddock, Pa., 
he received a letter from St. Paul’s German Congregation in 
Pittsburgh asking him to conduct English services in his father’s 
church. Little did he know what history would have in store for 
his efforts. Careful research has reconstructed the story through 
the pen of Dr. Eckhardt, and we count it a privilege to give you 
the facts from one whose loyalty for English work was never 
questioned. Dr. Eckhardt wrote as follows: 


Trinity Church 


The first English “Missouri” church in Pittsburgh was Trinity 
Church on the South Side. And it was the venerable Rev. Peter 
Brand of First German St. Paul’s Church who inaugurated the 
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movement which resulted in the organization of Trinity Congrega- 
tion. “It was on Sept. 22, 1889, that his son, Rev. Frederick Brand, 
conducted English services in St. Paul’s Lutheran Church. He 
continued to do so for four weeks until Rev. Karl Spannuth took 
charge on Oct. 20, 1889. From this time on English services were 
held Sunday morning and evening in one of the rooms of St. 
Paul’s School.” (Quoted from an anniversary address by Rev. The- 
odore Huegli.) 

It is noteworthy that those first services were held a few weeks 
prior to the organization of 
“The English Conference-Synod 
_of Missouri” in St. Louis, Oct. 
19—23, 1889. 

It may also be noted that 
Rev. Spannuth, as the called pas- 
tor of this English Lutheran 
mission, attended the organiza- 
tion meeting of the Conference- 
Synod and was enrolled as an 
advisory member. This iden- 
tifes Trinity Church with the 
organization of the Old English 
Missouri Synod. 

At the next meeting of the 
Conference-Synod, two years 
later, Trinity Congregation was 
received into membership and 


became one of its loyal and Rev. Peter Brand, under whose pas- 
2 ee torate at St. Paul’s Church English 
enthusiastic members. 


services were inaugurated 

The work of Pastor Span- 
nuth and a small number of members of German St. Paul’s resulted 
in the organization of Trinity Church on Feb. 16, 1890, with about 
nineteen communicant members. The mission and the organized 
congregation were subsidized by the Mission Board of the German 
Synod of Missouri for some four or five years. 

Before the end of the year of its organization the young con- 
gregation purchased a lot on Sidney St. and built on it a brick 
church, which was dedicated Nov. 23, 1890. Two years later “throat 
trouble” compelled Rev. Spannuth to terminate his ministry. 

He was succeeded by the Rev. Theodore Huegli (1893—1902) . 
Like most of our early English Lutheran congregations, Trinity 
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Church had to face many financial problems, especially after the 
subsidy from the German Synod had been withdrawn. But with 
God’s wonderful blessing the problems were always successfully met. 

Rev. Huegli was succeeded by Pastor A. Holthusen (1902 
to 1905), under whom the congregation continued to prosper. 
Then came the Rev. H. B. Hemmeter (1905—1908), under 
whose pastorate the relocation of the church from the old South 
Side district to its present site in Mt. Oliver took place. And 
with the relocation a new period of prosperity began for Trinity. 
A new and spacious stone church was dedicated in 1908. Shortly 
after the dedication Pastor Hemmeter followed a call to Beth- 
lehem Church in St. Louis and was succeeded by Rev. Wm. Dale. 

Located as it is in a growing residential district, Trinity has 
enjoyed an uninterrupted, healthy growth of membership to the 
present day under the pastorate of Rev. Dale (1908—1941) and 
that of Pastor Edwin Kringel (since 1936). 


St. Andrew’s 


Unlike Trinity Church, which was fathered by a pastor, St. 
Andrew’s was from its beginning the work of laymen. 

It was early in the summer of 1891 when a small number of 
members of First German Lutheran Church, then located at Sixth 
Ave. and Wiley St., banded themselves together with sanction of 
the mother church to establish an English Lutheran church of the 
Missouri Synod in the downtown section of Pittsburgh. Forming 
a temporary organization, they at once issued a call to the Rev. A. 
W. Meyer of Webster County, Missouri. 

At a very early date they were joined by a few members of 
Second St. Paul’s Church. 

Rev. Meyer, having accepted the call, was installed on Aug. 16, 
1891, in the German Lutheran Church. Thereafter regular church 
services and Sunday school were conducted in a third-story hall 
of the Fifth Avenue Bank Building, corner of Fifth Ave., and 
Stevenson Street. 

The organization of St. Andrew’s Congregation took place 
Oct. 12, 1891, with eighteen voting members. The first church 
home was located at the corner of Stevenson and Colwell Sts. 
Only the basement of the contemplated church building was com- 
pleted and dedicated Oct. 23, 1892. In it the congregation wor- 
shiped about ten years. ; 
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| Facsimile of congregational minutes of old First St. Paul’s Church, South Side, Pittsburgh, 
‘Sept. 8, 1889. The German sctipt indicates that petmission had been gtanted for English 


“services. Pastor P. Brand was authorized to wtite the congregation in Braddock for per- 
mission to get Pastor Friedrich Brand to lead these services 
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On April 10, 1893, the congregation joined the newly founded 
English Synod of Missouri and became, like Trinity Church, one 
of its most active and generous units. 

Pastor Meyer, after serving the congregation some four years, 
accepted a call to the presidency of the newly founded St. John’s 
College, Winfield, Kans. He preached his farewell sermon on 
Oct. 3, 1895. 


On that same day Rev. H. B. Hemmeter of Baltimore, Md., 


St. Andrew’s Church, 
1902. The Rev. Henry 
P. Eckhardt was pastot 
of St. Andrew’s since 
1911. He was pastor 
emeritus at the time of 
his death, May 11, 1949. 
Pastor August F. Brunn 
has been associate pastor 
and pastor since 1940 


was installed as the second. pastor of St. Andrew’s. Under his 
ministry the congregation continued to flourish, and a branch 
Sunday school was opened in Oakland, East End. The development 
of the city toward the east led the congregation to abandon its 
downtown site and relocate in the East End at Centre and More- 
wood Aves., where the present church edifice and parsonage stand. 

The new stone church was dedicated Sept. 28, 1902, a week 
after Pastor Hemmeter preached his farewell sermon, having ac- 
cepted a call to a professorship at Conover, N.C. 

On the day of dedication of the new St. Andrew’s Church 
the Rev. W. P. Sachs of St. Louis was installed as successor to 
Pastor Hemmeter. 

The present parsonage was built in 1904 and six years later 
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the two-story addition to the church containing meeting room, 
pastor’s study, and primary Sunday school room. 
In April of 1911 Pastor Sachs, after serving nine years, ac- 


cepted a call to Walther College of St. Louis. 


The Rev. H. P. Eckhardt, President of the English Synod 


of Missouri, was then called to St. Andrew’s and installed on 


Aen BARR 


During Pastor Eckhardt’s scien absence, due to illness, 
Pastor Theodore Mueller served the congregation, from Dec. 1, 
1923, to Dec. 1, 1924. Pastor W. W. Walker served as assistant 
pastor the summer and fall of 1926, and after that “on call” during 
his pastorate at near-by Oakmont. Three student vicars served 


The “Round House,”’ 
First Parsonage of 
St. Andrew’s Church, 
405-5th Ave., Pittsburgh 
The first parsonage 
tented by St. Andrew’s 
congregation, Pittsburgh, 
was one of the city’s 
most unique residences, 
the so-called “‘Round 
House,” built without 
corners so that ‘‘the devil 
would have no place to 
hide.’’ Here the organiza- 
tion of St. Andrew’s 
Church was effected 


the congregation: Mel Wertman (1937), John Wahl (1937 to 
1938), George Bornemann (1938—1939) . 

After his golden anniversary celebration in September, 1939, 
Rev. Eckhardt urged the calling of an experienced associate pastor 
and eventual successor. Accordingly, a call was extended to the 
Rev. August F. Brunn of Amityville, Long Island, N. Y., who, 
having accepted the call, was installed on Jan. 7, 1940. Rev. Eck- 
hardt retired from the active pastorate, but was still with the con- 
gtegation as pastor emeritus. Under the ministry and guidance 
of its present pastor, Rev. Brunn, St. Andrew’s has continued to 
grow in numbers and in service to the kingdom of our Lord. 
Its tower chimes, ringing out a program of hymns evety noon, 
ten minutes, have become a welcome and inspirational institution 
in the community, which includes a near-by hospital. The church 
has a growing endowment fund of $20,000, representing legacies 
of departed members. 
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Lutheran Publication Board 


This sketch of the two Pittsburgh churches would not be 
complete without a reference to the very large part both churches 
had in the work of the American Lutheran Publication Board of 
the old English Synod. The pastors of both Trinity and St. 
Andrew’s and many of their members constituted the membership 
of the Board from time to time. They gave freely of their time 
and also of their money in the work of the Board and in the 
financing of its publications. . 

Then, too, the Treasurer of Synod, Mr. Wm. Kemmler, was 
a member of Trinity Church; he served as Treasurer for many 
years, until his death. His successor, Mr. George Klingehofer, 
was a member of St. Andrew’s. . 2 ae 

Thus both churches will be remembered among the very active 
members of the old English Synod in its early history. All glory 
to God! : 

April 5, 1949 Dictated by Rev. H. P. Eckuarpt 


Date Lines in History of English Work in Pittsburgh 


Sept. 8, 1889: St. Paul’s Church gives permissicn for English 
services, Sunday evenings. Rev. Friedrich Brand of Braddock, 
Pa., notified to lead these services. 

Oct. 13, 1889: English Mission Committee formed. The congrega- 
tion resolved to call Missionary Karl Spannuth. 

Nov. 10, 1889: The English Mission holds services in the morning 
in St. Paul’s School. 

Feb. 9, 1890: Wm. E. Zoeller, Henry Rudel, Wm. Kemmler, Jr., 
granted: peaceful dismissal from St. Paul’s Church to form 
English congregation. Trinity was chosen as the name for 
the new congregation. 

Nov. 23, 1890: Dedication of Trinity’s brick church. 

Dec. 8, 1890: Rev. Karl Spannuth thanks St. Paul’s Church for 
rent-free use of school building during the year of organization 
of Trinity English Church. 

Aug. 16, 1891: Organization of St. Andrew’s Church in First 
German Church, 6th Ave. and Wylie St., Pittsburgh. Rev. A. 
W. Meyer of Webster County, Missouri, accepts call to serve 

- new congregation. Congregation moves to hall at Fifth Ave. 
and Stevenson St. 


- 
1 
: 
: 
| 
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Oct. 12, 1891: Fourteen charter members signed constitution of 


St. Andrew’s Church. Parsonage rented by congregation was 
unique “Round House” building. 

Oct. 23, 1892: St. Andrew’s completes basement church. 

April 10, 1893: St. Andrew’s joins English Synod. (Trinity joined 
this Synod in 1891.) 

1900: Opening of Oakmont, Pa., mission by Rev. Theodore Walz. 
(Joined English District 1912.) 

1902: Dedication of new St. Andrew’s Church at Morewood and 
Centre Aves. 


- 1907: Organization of Immanuel Congregation, Murray Ave. and 


Flemington St., Pittsburgh. Church was sponsored by the 
Pittsburgh Church Extension Society. 


1908: Relocation of Old Trinity Church from Pittsburgh’s South- 
side to Mount Oliver district. Dedication of spacious stone 
church. 

1910: Organization of Grace Church. (1912 Grace dedicated its 
present church, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. John P. Schaffer.) 

1914: Opening of Trinity mission, Swissvale, Pa. (Joined Dis- 
trict 1916.) 


1935: Pittsburgh Church Extension Society sponsors the opening 
of St. Paul’s mission, Washington, Pa. Congregation joins 
the English District in 1939. 


1945: Pilgrim Church, Rolling Hills, Pittsburgh, begins as coadey 
school and branch of Grace Church. 


In publishing the Pittsburgh story of the English District 
we ate indebted to the late Dr. H. P. Eckhardt, the Rev. August 
F. Brunn, who was very helpful, the Rev. R. A. Plautz, who is our 
Pittsburgh correspondent, and to Pastors W.H. McLaughlin, Ed- 
win Kringel, and W. A. Gerdes, who furnished histories. We know 
that the Pittsburgh story could be enlarged upon, but that will 
remain as a work for a future time. We know that other areas 
of the English District have similar stories, and we hope that this 
story will encourage others to write the English District story of 
their area. We know that a careful reading of this story will 
encourage others to go and do likewise. The extension of the King- 
dom is the great opportunity we all have. Let us work while 
it is day. 
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Today our English District churches in the Pittsburgh area 


total 2,000 communicants. All eight congregations have faithfully 


remained with the English District. 

Since 1889 four congregations have been formed in Pittsburgh 
proper which affiliated with the Eastern District. Of the four, 
three (Concordia, Mount Calvary, and Bethany) use the English 
language exclusively. The other, Holy Cross, was founded in 
1895 and has German-English services. 

There are eleven congregations altogether of the Eastern Dis- 
trict in Pittsburgh proper, including the Mission for the Deaf. 
These eleven congregations have a total communicant strength 
of 3,436 communicants.* The four congregations of the Eastern 
District which were formed since 1889 have a total communicant 
strength of 923. This indicates that our English District growth 
in this area has more than kept pace with the geographical District. 


List of English District Pittsburgh Area Churches 


St. Andrew’s, Center and Morewood, A. F. Brunn, pastor 

Grace, 3100 Pioneer Ave., W. A. Gerdes, pastor 

Trinity, Margaret and Brownsville, E. H. Kringel, pastor 
Immanuel, 4005 Murray Ave., W. H. McLaughlin, pastor 

Pilgrim, Rolling Hills School, Rolling Hills, Ralph Plautz, pastor 
Redeemer, 525 4th St., Oakmont, Pa., L. G. Leonard, pastor 
Trinity, Monongahela and McClure, Swissvale, Pa., Raymond 
_ Moelter, pastor 

St. Paul’s, 725 Main St., Washington, Pa., Elmer M. Elliott, pastor. 


Heinrich Bernhard Koester 
(1662—1749) 
_ By Dr. E. M. BIEGENER 


A new era in the religious history of Pennsylvania begins 
with the year 1694. The first German Lutheran services in the 
province are held in June of that year by a band of forty immi- 
grants, newly arrived from Germany, six of whom are said to have 
been Lutheran theological students. The chaplain of the company 
continued these orthodox Lutheran services regularly in the house 
of Van Bebber, the Mennonite, in Germantown. In Philadelphia 


* Statistics of 1947. 
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he began to preach English and held the first orthodox English 
services known in that city. He preached the Lutheran faith in 
the English language for the first time in Pennsylvania and to a - 


congregation that subsequently developed into Christ Episcopal 


Church. 

This company was a band of German Mystical Pietists under 
the leadership of Johannes Kelpius, Heinrich Bernhard Koester, 
Daniel Falckner, and Johannes Gottfried Seelig, the private sec- 
retary of Spener. The historian Sachse says of this company: “This 
strange company of Chiliastic Theosophists had been organized 
in Germany a year or two earlier, and was led by Johann Jacob 


_ Zimmermann, one of the most noted European astronomers of 


his day. Zimmermann died before they sailed from Rotterdam, 
and Johannes Kelpius was elected Magister. He brought them 
to the Wissahickon. They had come to secure liberty of con- 


‘science and to prepare for the ‘Coming of the Bridegroom.’ They 


erected a house in the forest, surmounted by an observatory, 
which was the first regular observatory established in North 


“America. Here they were on the lookout for the harbinger of the 


Bridegroom. The whole company are said to have been adherents 
of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, and not to have allowed 
their mystical and theosophical views to conflict with their orthodox 
Lutheran faith. They at that time worshiped according to the 


_ liturgy of the orthodox Church.” 


These German enthusiasts, by one of the curious contradictions 
so common in human nature, were mystics in philosophy, pietists 
in feeling, chiliasts in expectation, and some of them, at least, 
Lutheran by faith, adherents in fact of the Unaltered Augsburg 
Confession. Koester’s well-worn copy of the Unaltered Augsburg 
Confession, with the Seventeen Marburg Articles of Luther, still 
bears witness in Pennsylvania to this fact. Several members of 
the company were in correspondence with August Herman Francke. 
They reached Philadelphia on the 23d of June, 1694. Says the 
historian Sachse: “When the party of forty pilgrims arrived at 
Germantown on that memorable Sunday, St. John’s Day, June 24, 
1694, they looked in vain for the church they were led to believe 
existed here, a spiritual home where the Holy Sacraments and 
ordinances of the Orthodox Lutheran Church were regularly ad- 
ministered. No white steeple surmounted by a golden ‘Hahn’ 
(rooster) loomed skyward as they approached the settlement; no 
tones of a sonorous bell were wafted upon the still air of the Sab- 
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bath, calling the worshipers to assemble at the holy shrine; no 
melodious strains of song and praise greeted their ears as they 
filed into the single street of the German metropolis in the new 
world. How great must have been the disappointment of these 
devout pilgrims! The first thing done after arriving at the house 
of Van Bebber, and mutual greetings were over, was to hold a 
regular Lutheran Church setvice, giving thanks for their safe ar- 
rival and God’s mercy which had protected them in so many ways 
during times of trial and danger. At this meeting Heinrich Bern- 
hard Koester officiated, as he had done as chaplain during the whole 
voyage.” 
These services were continued and were held every three weeks. 
They were public and from the start well attended by the Germans. 
At them Koester sought to impress his hearers with the importance 
of remaining steadfast in the doctrine of the Church as contained 
in the original Augsburg Confession. Koester, who had been 
elected by the band of forty as their general instructor, had already 
preached regularly on shipboard on Sundays and in his sermons 
had particularly exhorted the company to remain loyal to the 
Lutheran Church. Several of his company were somewhat confused 
and seemed deficient in holiness and in certain articles of faith. 
Moreover, he foresaw trouble when these persons would come to 
a country where they might be led astray by the Quaker doctrine. 
He therefore devoted all his energies to guiding the erring ones 
aright and to fortifying them against such temptation. What he had 
done on shipboard he continued in Germantown, where there was 
a lack of spiritual teachers. That Koester, mystic and theosophist 
though he was, nevertheless considered himself a strict Lutheran 
is seen not only by his constant upholding of the Word of God 
and the Sacraments as the means of grace, and of the doctrine 
of the Person of Christ, as over against the Quakers, but also by 
other instances. For instance, when as a young man he was offered 
a lucrative spiritual appointment under the Prince of the House of 
Brandenburg, who was Reformed in faith, he replied: “I am a 
Lutheran and therefore must not serve a Reformed master.” 
When it became known that Koester was holding orthodox 
church services in Germantown, a large number of English heaters, 
who at first were mistaken for hostile Quakers, came to be in at- 
tendance. Frequently they outnumbered the Germans present. 
Koester, with a progressiveness that both Swedes and Germans, 
both Reformed and Lutherans of later years, would have done well 
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to imitate, informed his German hearers that he would thencefor- 
ward conduct his services in both languages. This was a source 


of great dissatisfaction, and Koester then transferred his English 


services to Philadelphia itself. There the services aroused the 
Province from the state of religious apathy into which it had fallen. 
During the ten years in which Pastorius had been the German 
leader of the Province, the religious spirit among both Germans 
and English had sunk to the level of a very ordinary Quaker 
rationalism, and now the preaching of Koester, for the first time, 
awakened the English and Germans within the Province to the 
importance of the use of the Sacraments as means of grace for 


~ fallen human nature. Sachse says: “It is true that the Swedish 
_ Lutheran services were held in Pennsylvania prior to Penn’s coming, 


and for some years afterwards. But these services were held for 
the Swedes exclusively. No efforts whatever were made by either 
Fabricius or Lock, to extend the faith among the Quakers and 
Germans who were flocking to these shores. It was left to Koester 
to take the initiative and boldly raise his voice immediately upon his 


_ arrival, among both German and English, and institute services 


to induce the settlers to renew their fealty to the orthodox Church, 
whether the legally established English Church, or the orthodox 
Lutheran faith as held in the German Fatherland. The result of 
Koester’s efforts was widespread.” The only buildings for religious 
services in 1694 were the meetinghouses of the Quakers and the 
meetinghouse erected by the Keithians on Second Street above 
Market. The only services held in the Province were the meetings 
that took place here. The old Swedish blockhouse at Wicaco is 
said to have been in a ruinous condition and unfit for occupancy. 
When Koester became acquainted with this condition of affairs, he 
began to instruct his people upon Sunday and other days, especially 
in those doctrines of grace which the Quakers lacked. 

“The Keithians,” says Sachse, “soon found this out, and when 
they had heard that he preached to the multitude of the Savior’s 
death, His merits, His ascension, the use of the Scripture and of 
the ordinances of the Eucharist and Baptism, they flocked in crowds 
to listen to his sermons.” Koester first took these Keithians for 
enemies, but discovering his mistake he preached the orthodox 
Lutheran doctrine to them and inspired them with new hope and 
courage. He awakened among a great many of the English and 
Welsh, who had been brought up in the Church of England prior 


to their becoming followers of Fox and Penn, a longing for regular 
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church services. This longing developed to such an extent that 
within eighteen months after his arrival in the Province on No- 
vember 15, 1695, a piece of ground was secured in Philadelphia 
for church purposes subject to an agreement between Griffith Jones 
and Joshua Carpenter. ‘This lot upon which Christ Church now 
stands, contained 100 feet fronting on second street, and was 132 
feet in depth. The pecuniary consideration was a yearly rental 
of Tenne pounds of currant silver money of ye Province.’ 

“This attempt to establish a Church of England in the very 
stronghold of Quakerdom, naturally added fuel to the flame of 
religious excitement in the Province, and increased the bitter feeling 
that the Quaker leaders bore against the German religious enthu- 
siast. So great became the hatred of the Quakers and others against 
the Lutherans on account of Koester’s successful efforts in estab- 
lishing the congregation, that when William Davis, in one of his 
numerous disputes with the Orthodox Friends, suggested the ap- 
pointment of a Swedish pastor as referee to decide their differences, 
the request was refused, with the statement that the Lutherans 
were as ‘bad as Indians or heathens.’ But Koester was not to be 
diverted from his course, and held English services according to 
the Book of Common Prayer, whenever a suitable room was to be 
found. The leading spirit among this embryo congregation was 
Col. Robert Quarry, who with the encouragement received from 
Gov. Francis Nicholson, of Maryland, in the latter part of the 
year 1696, commenced the erection of a substantial brick building 
for church purposes, upon the lot on Second Street that had been 
secured by Joshua Carpenter late in the previous year.” 

Thus the Pennsylvania colony became split into two patties, 
the Quakers on the one side, and the Church party on the other. 
On the latter side were the German churchmen, the English church- 
men, and the separatistic Keithians. On the Quaker side were the 
bulk of the English community and such Germans as sympathized 
with them. The contest centered in the two leaders, Pastorius and 
Koester. The dissensions among the Quakers had already become 
very bitter prior to Koester’s arrival and had been cartied into 
politics. Keith had just departed for Europe, and an effort was 
being made to heal the old schism. But Koester’s bold stand against 
the Quaker doctrines revived the dissensions and drew Keithian 
partisans to him. As Koester’s own band of fellow pilgrims, Kelpius 
particularly, sympathized with Pastorius and the Quakers, Koester 
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withdrew from the original community and attempted to form a 
new one. 

By the year 1696 the feeling between the Keithians and their 
opponents rose to such a crisis that the former introduced the 
matter into the yearly meeting, held at Burlington, New Jersey, 
and persuaded Koester to become their spokesman. Koester hes- 
itated, but finally yielded and, forcing a hearing, said: “I raise 
my voice against you in full conviction of the Word of God, to 
refute from the Holy Scriptures your blasphemous doctrine, which 
is worse than that of the heathen in America, namely, the doctrine 
of your spiritual Jesus, and that whatever was human in Jesus 


‘was dispersed among the clouds during His ascension into heaven.” 


He controverted the Quaker doctrine of a spiritual Christ from 
Heb. 7:27 and 9:26, where we read as follows: “Who needeth 
not daily, as those high priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for His 
own sins and then for the people’s; for this He did once, when 
He offered up Himself” and ‘For then must He often have 
suffered since the foundation of the world; but now once in the 
end of the world hath He appeared to put away sin by the sac- 
rifice of Himself” — pointing out to them that He who made the 
offering and the sacrifice was the entire Jesus. After Koester left, 
the Quakers spread the report that a number of lunatics had come 
to the meeting. This proceeding on their part brought about a 
printed account of the affair by Koester, published by William 
Bradford in New York in 1696. 

As an answer to the charge of the Quakers, viz., that while 
Koester and the Keithians clung so strongly to the administration 
of the Sacraments as the means of grace, they nevertheless had 
failed either to baptize or to give the Lord’s Supper, Koester resolved 
to publicly baptize such of his adherents as had been born Quakers 
and, therefore, were not baptized. The Keithians, as Seventh-Day 
Baptists, asked that the ordinance be administered by immersion. 


_ In the Delaware River, therefore, a little north of the present Vine 


Street, in the presence of a large number of Quakers and of Swedes, 
Germans, and a few mystics, Koester baptized nine candidates. 
Koester administered the Holy Communion to such as demanded it, 
but refused to become the pastor of the Keithians because of their 
Seventh-Day and Anabaptist teaching. 
Meanwhile the English congregation in Philadelphia had taken 
firm root and was still ministered to at times by Koester. It began 
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a church school, and in the absence of Koester the schoolmaster, 
a Mr. I. Arrowsmith, read prayers. 

Reports of the religious disturbances in the Provinces of 
Penn quickly spread to England and were laid before the Bishop of 
London, who saw the great opening for the Anglican Church pre- 
sented in the new Province. In 1698 he sent out to Philadelphia a 
young man, the Rev. Thomas Clayton, to take care of the English 
churchmen there. Koester, the Lutheran preacher, went about 
from house to house with the new Anglican pastor, gathering 
members and teaching the pastor to refute the doctrines of the 
Quakers. Many of the Keithians joined the new Anglican church. 

Thus Koester, having preached Lutheran doctrines and having 
originated two Seventh-Day Baptist congregations, whose tenets 
he did not approve, and laid the foundation of the oldest Episcopal 
church in the State, “drove the entering wedge into the Quaker 
stronghold,” which finally destroyed its supremacy in the State. 

Koester’s actions and his publication of the pamphlet on the 
Burlington controversy excited the anger of Pastorius, who publicly 
denounced the German evangelist. This denunciation brought 
forth another pamphlet from the pen of Koester in the year 1697, 
which was published in English and German by William Bradford 

in New York. Sachse draws attention to the fact that this was not 

only the first High German publication written and printed in 
America, but was also the first work that was issued in America 
in two languages. Koestet’s pamphlet was in turn replied to by 
Pastorius in a brochure entitled “Four Boasting Disputers of this 
World Briefly Rebuked,” printed and sold by William Bradford 
in New York, 1697. Sachse dates the religious revival in the Prov- 
ince from the advent of Koester in 1694. The results of his efforts 
were widespread; they were not confined to Anglicans and Lu- 
therans, but also stimulated the Baptists, Presbyterians, and so-called 
Sabbatarians to organization. 

The Rev. Ernst Ludwig Rathlef, a pastor of Langenhausen, 
near Hanover, was a friend of Koester after his return to Europe. 
We are told in the course of the biography that he held con- 
versations with Koester. That he had full opportunity to observe 
both the strength and the weakness of the man becomes evident 
from the fact that Koester, living in his older days in the Lutheran 
Orphanage at Hanover (and dying there), was under the charge 
of Pastor Rathlef. He states in his biography that few persons 
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knew the life of Koester, but that he had fallen upon some remark- 


able things in connection with it, particularly that the man is 


noteworthy in the history of the American Quakers, and since he 
is the brother of the famous Rudolph Koester, formerly the curator 
of the Royal Library in Paris, many will be interested in reading 


of him. — As a boy, he tells us, Koester learned Latin, Greek, and 


Hebrew, and in his fifteenth year he went to Bremen with the 
intention of studying jurisprudence at the Reformed Gymnasium 
there. Spending five years at the latter place and becoming versed 
in the propositions of Descartes, he journeyed along the Oder 
to Frankfort, and studying jurisprudence three years more, ended 
his academic period in his twenty-second year. — His special gift 
was pedagogical, and while he was tutor at Kuerstin, the attention 
of Baron Otten von Schwerin, who was the Brandenburg Geheim- 
rath, was drawn to the tutor. The Baron appointed him Hof- 
meister, placing the education of his three sons in young Koester’s 
hands. This was in 1685, and for seven years Koester remained 
an inmate of the Baron’s household, both at Berlin and on the 
estates at Landsburg. — Koester’s biographer goes on to say that 
the Baron had a Lutheran father, who was very anxious to have 
his son remain true to his faith and Church. He had him dil- 
igently instructed in the doctrines of the Church. He sought to 
persuade him to become a minister, and promised that if he would 
do this, he would bequeathe to him an especial inheritance of a 
respectable sum of money. He enlarged his library with spiritual 
writings and the books of the Church. Among these there also 
was an English Polyglot Bible, which he prized very highly. Using 
this opportunity, though he was a lawyer, Koester exercised him- 
self still more in the Greek and Hebrew language. And he began 
to learn the other oriental languages from this Polyglot Bible. 
He even warmed the heart of his master to study Greek with him. 
Even he became able after a while to translate sections of the 
Scriptures, which his teacher would then correct. And so the two 
worked with the Scriptures. They first began with the Psalms, 
afterwards with the Pentateuch, and then took the remaining writ- 
ings of the Old Testament. 

Rathlef, after describing Koester’s departure for Europe and 
his journey to Germany to an Italian Baron who had been obliged 
to leave his country because he had become a Lutheran, and the 
various services of Koester as an ambassador and a teacher, in- 


cluding his stay at Berleburg with a medical friend of his, Herr 
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Koch, says that Koester came at last, in the year 1735, to Hanover, 
“where he still lives all alone and instructs a son of Pastor Bueschen 
and others in the languages.” 

In conclusion, Rathlef, speaking of Koester’s ability as a trans- 
lator of hymns, after referring to his translations of Bernard’s 
“Jesus, the very thought of Thee,” says: “And in like manner he 
has also prepared for print three hymns of our Church, viz., 
‘Vom Himmel hoch, da komm ich her,’ ‘Ein’ feste Burg ist 
unser Gott,’ and ‘Erhalt uns, Herr, bei deinem Wort,’ in ten 
languages, viz., in German, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, Swedish, 
Danish, Slavonic, Arabian, and Dutch.” Rathlef’s biography closes 
with the words “Written in the year 1739.” The following post- 
script is added to the foot of the page: “The man is still living in 
the year 1743 in Hanover, but he has diminished both in power of 
body and of mind, and his support is being properly cared for 
in his old age.” 
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The Sowing of a Mustard Seed 


An Account of the Founding of the “Institute for the Training of Teachers 
and. Preachers’’ at Bom Jesus, in the Colony of Sao Laurenco, in the State 
of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil 


By J. HARTMEISTER 


The Resolution to Begin 


The will to train an indigenous ministry in Brazil went with 
us from the Seminary in St. Louis. We had before us the example 
of the fathers in Perry County, Missouri. Most of us had seen 
the venerable log cabin at Altenburg, which was then standing in 
a pasture and was pointed out to us as the first College of the Mis- 
souri Synod. From church history under A. L. Graebner we had 
learned by the example of the Swedes on the Delaware that a 
Church without an indigenous ministry is doomed to extinction. 
We had come to Brazil to plant the Church of the pure doctrine. 
If our work was to succeed, we needed a school for the training 
of native church workers. 
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A local paper (Der Bote von Sao Lourenco) carried a news 
item under date of April 26, 1903, signed by J. Hartmeister, that 
the Pastoral Conference of Sao Lourenco at its first meeting from 
the 20th to the 22d of April, 1903, had considered the matter 
of training an indigenous ministry for the Lutheran Church of 
Brazil. The resolution was passed to begin the work in Bom Jesus. 
Members of this conference were F. Brandt of Morro Redondo, 
R. Mueller of Sao Pedro, H. Stiemke of Santa Eulalia, A. Vogel 
of Santa Colleta, and J. Hartmeister of Bom Jesus. Pastor W. 
Mahler of Porto Alegre, director of our mission in Brazil, also 
attended this conference. It lasted from Monday till Wednesday, 


April 20 to 22, 1903. Pastor Mahler remained after the conference 


and preached in Bom Jesus the next Sunday, April 26, 1903, at 
the first mission festival held there. After the service he put the 
resolution of the conference before the congregation in Bom Jesus 
and obtained their consent to our project. But no written minutes 
were kept of the transaction. 


Difficulties Arise 


By July 22, 1903, 1,800 bricks had been purchased for 63 
milreis (about 16 dollars), but not put in place yet. Before the 
bricks were laid, something happened which threatened to put 
an end to our whole project. I will tell it as it came to my notice. 

One Sunday afternoon my wife and I sat in our cozy kitchen 
at a cup of coffee. We noticed a group of our people, gathering 
on the road at the corner of our church. I suggested that a horse 
trade might be in the making. So little did we know about the real 
cause of that meeting. After quite some time two officers of the 
congregation came into our kitchen with a rather sheepish look 
on their faces. We could see that something was on their minds, 
but we were not anxious to find out what it was. We offered them 
coffee and cake, but they declined and said nothing. I kept silent, 
too, and asked them no questions. It was an embarrassing moment, 
for them more so than for us, because we had a clear conscience. 
Finally one of the men blurted out, “The congregation does not 
want you to build.” 

I said, “Build what?” 

“Well, that thing for which you have the bricks there.” 

“Why,” I said, “the congregation allowed that building in 
the meeting when Pastor Mahler was here.” 
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“They changed their minds; they don’t want it now.” 

It was no use to argue with these men; they were sent by 
the people in the road by the church. I tried to talk to the group; 
but when I was ready to go up there, they had dispersed. I told 
the two men that I stood on the resolution of the congregation 
and would proceed with my building. The meeting in the road 
was not a legitimate meeting of the congregation, and I would 
not recognize its action. They left. ; 


The Excitement Increases 


_ The excitement in the congregation, however, continued to 
gtow. The man whom I had engaged to lay the bricks refused to 
do the work. In the evening of the next day we heard many riders 
on horseback pass our place. The next morning we should learn 
what that meant. Practically the same group that had met on 
Sunday afternoon at the church corner on the road had met that 
Monday night at a farmhouse. The same two officers came again 
(the third officer of the congregation was not in sympathy with 
this group and took no part in their action) and presented a paper 
with names, explaining that all these men were against the building. 
If I would persist to go ahead, I had to move in three months. 
It was my official resignation as far as they were concerned. 
(An unwritten law required that a congregation give a pastor 
or teacher three months’ time to look for another place, if they 
wanted to oust him; and the preacher or teacher was likewise 
required to give the congregation the same time of grace to look for 
another man.) I realized that the situation was fraught with 
danger. But I was not excited about it. I told the men again that 
their meeting was not legal and that their petition was no petition 
at. all, 

When I glanced over their list of names, I discovered that 
only about half of the members of the congregation were on that 
list. I also discovered that some of the names were spurious. When 
I asked the men, pointing to a certain name, “Was he at the 
meeting?” they said, “No, but we know that he is against the 
building.” That may have been true, but writing his name on the 
petition made the whole list of names void. 

Then I made a proposition to the committee. 

“T will not give up this project, nor will I move in three months. 
But this will I do: I will call a regular meeting of the whole con- 


es. 
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gregation, and there will we talk the matter over. And what the 
congregation then decides, by that will I abide.” 

That seemed to be fair, and they quieted down. 

While Emil Wille (now pastor of that same congregation, 
1947) was on his way to the members of the Sao Lourenco Con- 
ference to call them together for an emergency meeting the next 
Sunday, I got busy at home to find out the reason for, or cause of, 
all this excitement in the congregation. I went to the farmer at 
whose house the protest meeting had been held on Monday night. 
He was the ringleader of the opposition. Here I heard that out- 
siders had warned our people not to permit us to build anything 
on their land. For if they did, we would get a hold on their land 
and take it away from them. (That was the reputation in which 
North Americans stood in Brazil at that time.) Such a notion was, 
of course, ridiculous, but it had created all the disturbance. 

I did not try to disprove it or convince them of the contrary. 
I used it to make them partners in the undertaking. I argued: 
If it were as they said, then the best way for them would be to 
erect the building themselves, and we could never claim any of 
their property. The ringleader accepted that proposition, and I 
kept it in reserve for the meeting that was scheduled for the next 
Sunday. 

The Climax 

This was a week full of excitement for us. On Thursday our 
second child was born; on Saturday the brethren of the conference 
atrived and had to be fed and quartered in one room, because 
my wife and baby were in the other room. We had only two 
rooms in our house. One of the brethren kindly consented to 
preach for me on Sunday morning. After the service the meeting 
of the congregation was held, not in the church, but in the space 
between the house and the kitchen. I stood on the steps of the 
house to announce the purpose of this meeting. As soon as I 
mentioned “building,” pandemonium broke loose. Some cried, “It 
shall not be built,” others, “It shall be built.” (In low German: 
“Et schall nicht bugt warn”; “Et schall doch bugt warn.”) I could 
not get a word in edgewise. So I let them shout for a while. Two 
and two they caught each other by the lapel of their coats and 
shouted their opinions into each other’s ears. One shouted for, 
the other against the building. One young man contested the 
presence of an old man at that meeting. (It was custom that only 
landowners had the right to vote. Old men that had turned their 
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land over to their sons had no longer congregational rights.) This 
old man justified his presence by claiming that he was substituting 


for his son, who could not be present, and he was allowed to remain. | 


A Victory Won 


When a pause ensued, I begged them to hear me. I explained 
our project once more and referred to the resolution of the con- 
gregation in Mahler’s presence. Then I mentioned the recent dis- 
turbances and the alleged reason for them, and finally I brought 
out the suggested solution. I had figured the bare cost of the 
material for the room so low that they could easily assume the 
cost. It amounted to about 25 cents per member. By assuming 
this expense the proposed building would become their property, 
and nobody could take it away from them. 

When asked for their opinion, the friends of our project 
got busy to persuade the others to vote for it. 

“Sue, Gustav, dat koent wi wol dohn; dat is jo nich vael.” 
(“See, Gust, that we can do all right; that is not much.”) 

And peace and harmony was once more established in the 
congregation. To make the matter sure for the future, I asked 
a few of the opposition whether they would pay their quarter when 
paying time arrived. Each one assured me that he would pay if 
the others did. 2 

When paying time came, however, there was a little hitch. 
The rule was that each member paid according to the size of his 
farm. If he had one lot or half a lot, he would pay one share. 
If he had two lots, he would pay double the amount of one share, 
and if he had three lots, he would pay three times the amount. 
(A lot was a plot of ground 220 2,200 meters, with the narrow 
side of the farm toward the road.) 

Now it so happened that the man with three lots was for 
the building, but when paying time came, he figured to pay just 
one share, since it was not regular expense of the congregation. 
But the others insisted that he must pay three times the amount 
they paid. It required some coaxing to get him to pay his pre- 
portionate share, but finally he did. Only one woman member ab- 
solutely refused to pay her share. Then some of the men re- 
fused also. 

I said to them: “Men, will you let a woman keep you from 
doing what you promised to do? If that woman does not want 
to pay, let her have her way; we can afford to give her that amount.” 
That worked. All paid except that woman. 


i 
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A Memorial 


33 years later a granite monument was erected by the con- 
gregation on the very spot by the church where that first protest 
meeting was held. That monument is about 12 feet high. It was 
dedicated March 8, 1936, when a synodical convention was held 
in Bom Jesus. Professor Paul Schelp of Porto Alegre delivered 
the dedicatory address and spoke the prayer of dedication. 

The monument carries the following inscription: “Denkstein 
zur Gruendung des Konkordia Seminars der Evangelisch-Luther- 
ischen Synode von Brasilien 1903. Gott zur Ehre, der Kirche zum 
Heil.” (“Memorial of the Founding of the Concordia Seminary 
of the Ev. Luth. Synod of Brazil, 1903. To the honor of God and 
the blessing of the Church.”) 

The stone work on the monument was done by an Austrian 
named Auer. He had been a Catholic, but he became a Lutheran 
in Solidez. He did the work out of gratitude for the peace of 
mind he found in the Lutheran Church through our mission. 


The Building Completed 


We return to 1903. After the congregation had again given 
its consent to the work, we lost no time in getting started. The 
jubilee book, Fuenfundzwanzig Jahre unter dem Suedlichen Kreuz, 
has on p. 83 a picture of the room we built for our boys. It oc- 
cupied one end of a shed or barn. The framework of that building 
was filled out with bricks. It had one window. The door to that 
room was from the inside of the barn. In front of the window 
was a long table for the boys to work on and study. A bench 
took the place of chairs. In the rear of the room were the sleeping 
places, built-in cots, one above the other, like the cabins on a ship. 
On the walls was room for their work clothes and under the beds 
for their trunks and boxes. A kerosene lamp provided light. 
We knew no other source of light at that time. The room was not 
plastered nor provided with any heating. Some days in the coldest 
season it was not possible for the boys to work and study there. 
Then they came into our kitchen, where they also ate their meals 
at all times with us. 


The Opening of the School 


On the afternoon of Oct. 27, 1903, the work was begun with 
three boys: Emil Wille from a neighboring congregation, Heinrich 
Drews and Ewald Hirschmann of our first congregation in Sao 
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Pedro, both not yet confirmed, but fifteen years of age. They were 
confirmed the following year in their home congregation by their 
own pastor. A few weeks later Franz Hoffmann of Santa Colleta 
arrived. The last student arrived March 2, 1904, from the North- 
west, where he had been assisting Pastor H. Wittrock by teaching 
school in Osorio. Adolf Flor started on his long journey in Jan- 
uaty. He traveled on foot, by horse, and on ship. 

Now our little room was overcrowded, but the work went on 
in spite of difficulties. The picture of these first students is given 
in the book Fuenfundzwanzig Jahre unter dem Suedlichen Kreuz, 
on p.88. (At this time, 1947, only one of these, Emil Wille, 
remains active as pastor of the congregation in Bom Jesus. 
H. Drews did not finish his studies, Flor died in Marata many 
years ago, Franz Hoffmann is retired, and Ewald Hirschmann has 
also entered the Church Triumphant.) . 


The Work in the Institute 


The work in the Institute began only a few days ahead of 
the publication of the Ey. Luth. Kirchenblatt fuer Suedamerika. 
It is self-evident that the pages of this paper were frequently used 
to bring to the attention of our people the cause of our school. 
Two articles were printed shortly after the work had begun. In a 
third article the daily routine at the Institute is described. We find 
this article in No. 23 of Vol. I, p. 180 f., Oct. 1, 1904. The work 
had then progressed about a year. We quote in translation: 

“The journey from our station Pelotas takes about a day and 
a half. At first the road passes over flat lowlands, where many 
cattle are on pasture. Our Colony Sao Lourenco is situated in the 
wooded area. In places the road passes through the forest. This 
colony of Germans has been settled about 40 years. Our destination 
is a settlement called Bom Jesus, otherwise also called the Old 
Road, or Pommerstrasse. All the people here except once came from 
Pomerania and speak Low German. ; 

“The church building in Bom Jesus, which also serves as 
school for the children of the congregation and as classroom for 
our Institute, is of brick, plastered on the outside with cement and 
on the inside with mud and whitewashed. Five windows on each 
side admit light. The top of the windows is round with colored 
glass. The church occupies the highest spot in the vicinity, the 
ground sloping gently away in all directions. 
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“At the rear of the church toward the east is the cemetery, 
toward the west the parsonage and a peach orchard. The view 
into the distance over fields and forests is beautiful, especially 
when a dense fog covers the lower valleys. - 

“About fifty yards from the parsonage is the boys’ room, 
where they study and sleep. Their meals they take at the pastot’s 
table in the kitchen. They are prepared by the pastor’s wife with 
the help of one of the boys: The other four work in the fields 
in the morning. The main study time is after supper. The eve- 
nings are usually cool and well adapted for study as well as for 
rest and sleep. 

“The rising sun finds us usually at the breakfast table. Each 
one of the five boys has his work to do: Milk two cows, feed the 
chickens, carry water from a well 400 yards away from the house, 
cut wood, sweep the yard, etc. After breakfast and supper the 
daily devotions are held. At seven the children arrive for school. 
During the morning hours the pastor is busy in school with the 
children till about eleven or eleven thirty. 

“The time between the noon meal and two thirty is used by 
the boys for reviewing their lessons and for rest. At two thirty 
the work begins with the class. A plan of study is rigidly ad- 
hered to. Monday, Wednesday, and Friday we begin our work 
with a Catechism lesson, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday are 
devoted to Bible History. So each day’s work is begun with religion. 
The entire Small Catechism was memorized, also all the prooftexts 
in Schwan and fifteen hymns and six Psalms. In the second year 
we began the study of the Augsburg Confession, which was 
contained in the back of the German hymnbook. 

“Three periods a week were assigned to arithmetic. Problems 
and rules were explained on a small blackboard and new work 
dictated for their notebooks. Also three periods a week were 
given over to the study of German. We had no other textbook 
than the Third Reader of the Neue Serie (New Series) from 
Concordia Publishing House. We study the reading lesson also 
for the content. Each student reads a sentence. His pronunciation, 
accentuation, and inflection are criticized, corrected, and improved. 
Explanations to the‘subject matter of the lesson are held down to 
the minimum, that time may be left for the grammar lesson. The 
article just read must furnish the examples for the grammar 
features. Grammatical rules are copied into notebooks. Every 
three weeks a written work is required, sometimes after an outline . 
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given, sometimes after their own invention. (The last essay of 
Adolf Flor was a description of his journey from Cruz Alta to 
Bom Jesus. It was a long story and in places very thrilling. I read 
it with absorbing interest. J. Hartmeister, 1947). 

“For the study of world history we used a fine little textbook, 
Kappe’s Weltgeschichte, but for geography we had no textbook, 
no maps, no globe. The same was the case in the study of botany, 
zoology, and Latin. All the instruction had to be dictated and 
written down into notebooks. We devoted one or two periods a 
week to these subjects. As to Portuguese, the students knew more 
than their teacher. So we let them practice a little under our super- 
vision. 

“The two and a half hours between two thirty and five pass 
quickly in hard and profitable work. How different it would 
be if students and teacher could devote all their time and effort 
to this work.” 


The writer of that article in the Kirchenblatt closes with the 
appeal: “If the Lutheran Church in Brazil is to stand and to 
flourish, it is imperative that Lutheran teachers and preachers be 
provided. Where shall we find them? Till now (four years) the 
Missouri Synod has sent them from North America. But at present 
there is a great scarcity of preachers and teachers in Synod. Only 
this year (1904) seventy-two teachers were called, and only twenty- 
seven were available. It is clear, therefore, that our congregations 
here cannot be provided for according to their needs. The only 
solution is to train our own boys in our own land for the work in 
the Church. A beginning has been made and has been described 
in the foregoing lines. It is, therefore, to the interest of all con- 
gtegations in our District to rally behind the Institute for the 
training of teachers and preachers in Bom Jesus.” Kirchenblatt, 
No. 23, Vol. I, p. 180 f. Oct. 1, 1904. 


(To be concluded) 
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. Accessions 
FROM APRIL TO OCTOBER, 1949 
Dr. G. V.Scutcx: Program of Dedication, Timothy, St. Louis Mo.; Ded- 


ication of First Luth. Ch., Porterville, Calif.; History of Grace, Malverne, N. Y.; 


photographs. 
Rev. J. A. Kavascu: Year Book and Constitution, Calvary, Verona, N. J. 
Watace Merpinyan: Sermons by A. F. Hoppe (mimeographed). ~ 
Augustana Bk. Concern: Constitution, Augustana Luth. Ch. 


W. Wecener: Collection of photographs of teachers; America’s Aid to Ger- 
many in 1870—71, by Adolph Hepner, St. Louis, 1905; Hebet Eure Haeupter Auf, 


by Hermann Fick, Wiebusch, St. Louis, 1864. 


_ Dr. W. Datimann: Letters and manuscripts of: programs of installation, 
dedication, etc.; The Great Deception, by C. A. Blomgren, Augustana Bk. Concern, 
1926; Pennsylvania Beginnings in the Colony of New Sweden; mimeographed ~ 
sermons. 


Eart A. Hott: Programs of dedication: Our Savior, Indianapolis, 1948; 
Trinity School, Hyattsville, Md., 1947; installation programs; The League Beacon, 
Trinity W. L., Mt. Rainier, Md., 1939—40. Other programs and pamphlets. 


Emergency Planning Council: Das Neue Testament, Tuebingen, Ludwig 
Friedrich Fues, 1815. 


E. C: ZimmerRMANN: Missions Briefe, Vols. 1, 2, and 5. 

Mr_G.A. Freiscrer: Large collection of biographical clippings. 

Rev. H.E. Meyer: History of Immanuel, Gresham, Nebr., 1948. 

Luth. Women’s Missionary League: Quarterly and Supplements. 

Rev. I. C. Hemicxe: Synodical Report —S. Nebr. Dist., 1948. 

Rev. N. V. Asport: Yearbook, pictures, etc., of Messiah, San Antonio, Tex. 
Juuia Koente: Lutherisches Kinderblatt, Vol. 1, bound. 


 Pror. A. H. Zrecier: The Little Alma Mater, by Max Zschiegner. St. Louis, 
Mo., to Enshih, China, letters from Rev. and Mrs. C. Dohrman. 


Rev. F. L. Gers: Proceedings of Northern Illinois Dist., 1948 (3 copies) . 


Rev. Henry Orren: Proceedings of Missouri Synod, 1847, 1848, 1849, 
1850, 1851, 1852, 1853, 1863, 1864, 1866, 1873; Synodical Conference, 1882; of 
Missouri-Buffalo Colloquy, 1866; of Southern District, 1882; of Western District, 
1855; of Northern District, 1857, 1870. 


Rev. H.A.Bentrup: Notes on his deaf-mission work. 


Dr. C. W.G. Errric: Historical information on Augustus Lutheran Church, 
Trappe, Pa.; Der Concordianer, Vol. 1922—1923, No. 15; History of the Luth. 
Congregations in Altenburg, Frohna, Wittenberg, Uniontown, 1939; Der Ausland 
Deutsche, Vol. 19, No 2; Synodical Reports of Missouri Synod, 1847, 1848, 1849. 


GLENN Reicuwatp: History of Zion Cong., Green Isle Twp., Sibley Co., Minn. 
Rey. J.L.Konz: one Manila, Nigerian coin. 

Geo. H. Auten: 3 copies of history of Emmanuel, Lancaster, O., 1947. 
Rev. H.G. Bersnem: Chaplains’ materials; insignia of Rainbow Division. 
Central Ill. District: Proceedings of Central Ill. Dist., 1948 (2 copies). 


Rev. Harry A. Tim: Synodical Report, Central Ill. Dist., 1948 (3 copies) ; 
1933; 1943; 1945; 1946; Chart of History of District. 


Dean L.C Wuerrret: The History of the Iowa Districts, East and West. 
A reprint from the Palimpsest, November, 1948. 


Harry C. Remer: History of St. Luke’s, New York, 1900. 


Rev.H. Treir: Yearbooks of Grace, Regina, Sask.; St. Paul’s, Saskatoon, 
Sask., 1948; Emmanuel, Moose Jaw, Sask., 1948; The Wilkie Parish, Wilkie, Sask., 
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1946; Annual report, The Canadian Lutheran Hour, June, 1946—May, 1947; 
Proceedings, Manitoba and Saskatchewan Dist., 1946. é 

Rey. Geo. A. W. VocEL: Synodical Report, Iowa Dist. West, 1948 (2 copies) . 

Antonio Gianvirtorio: Institutiones Theologiae Exegeticae, Dr. C. G. Hof- 
mann, 9th edition, C.P.H., 1876: - ‘ 

Dr. J.T. Muetrer: The Lutheran Church Quarterly, Vol. XXII, containing 
index of Vols. I—XXI. 

F.C. Stropei: Address of, for centennial celebration of St. Peter’s Luth. Chey, 
Huntington, Ind. f 

Rev. Crarence Peters: Bogatzky, Schatz-Kaestlein, Hall, 1854; Prayer Book, 
title page missing; Concordien-Buch, printed by H. Ludwig, New York, 1854; 
Vollstaendiger Jahrgang von Predigten, by Johann Gottfried Schoener, Nuernberg, 
1804, ; Rs 

Rev. RuporpxH Grarsner: Lutheraner, Vols. 1—3, bound. ees 

Pror. A. H. Ziecier: Bound volume of Lehre u. Wehre, Vols. 1, 31; Hill’s 
Album of Biography and Art, Chicago, 1891; Rand, McNally and Co., Encyclopedia 
and Gazeteer. 

Dr. W.G Porack: Various copies, about two volumes each, unbound, of 
the following periodicals: Lutheran Companion, Lutheraner, Lutheran Witness, 
The Lutheran, Lutheran Beacon, American Lutheran, Concordia Theological 
Monthly, School Journal and Lutheran Education, Walther League Messenger, 
Lutheran Herald, Lutheran Standard, Today, Australian Lutheran, Northwestern 
Lutheran; various clippings, pictures, correspondence. : 

Rev. Victor BrugccE: Materials on Trinity, Memphis, Tenn. 

Antonio GianvitTorio: picture of ordination, June 8, 1924. 

Bethesda Lutheran Home, Watertown, Wis.: Mecklenburg Hymnbook, 1830. 


Rey. W. G. Porack, Jr: from the library of Dr. Chas. A.A. J. Miller, 
Constitution, Emmanuel, Baltimore, Md ; Kalender, 1871—73, 1878; sermon by 
Rev. H. Scheib, 1881; order of service, dedication, Martini, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. F. Niepner: History of Zion, New Orleans, La. 1937; Immanuel, 
Olivette Village, Mo., 1944. g 

RatpH Meurine: History of Bethlehem, St. Louis, Mo., 1949. 

Mr. Tueo. E. Heinicke: Walther College Diplomas; lithograph stone of 
Dr. C. F. W. Walther. 

Mr. L. V. Scrinewer: old prayer book of Saxons, 1775; picture of Margaret 
Baehler; Eisenach hymnbook, n. d. 

Rev. G. Hinz: Histories of Zion, New Salem, N.D., 1948; Zion, Ellendale, 
N.D., 1948; St Matthew’s, Napoleon, N.D., 1947; Bethlehem, Forbes, N. D., 
1948; Convention Manual, North Dakota District, 1948; Proceedings, North 
Dakota District, 1946. 

Rev. G. Hinz (continued): Annual report, Faith, Glenburn, N.Dak., 1948. 

Rev. E. L. Roscrxe: History of Concordia, Kirkwood, Mo., 1924; History 
of Hope School, St. Louis, Mo., 1948; Dedication Service, Immanuel, Waverly, 

_Mo., 1949. : ; 

Dr. Tu. Graesner: Material on World Council of Churches; material on 
U.L.C. Convention, 1948. 

Dr. Paut W.Spaupe: Einst und Jetzt? Die A pachen-Indianer Mission, n. d.; 
History of Northwestern Lutheran Academy, Mobridge, S.Dak., n.d.; History 
of St. Paul’s, Green Bay, Wis., 1933. ’ 

Pror. A. GuEBErT: History of Bethany Cong., St. Louis, 1949, — 

Rev. E. A. Krause: History of Bethlehem Cong., St. Louis, 1949. 


Dr. W.G. Poracx: Minutes of Fiscal Conference, 1948; The Negro in Mis- : 


sissippi, 1865—90, by V.L. Wharton, Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1947; 
Statistical Yearbook, 1946, 1947; Seminary Catalog, St. Louis, 1949; Baccalaureate 
and Commencement Program, Valparaiso Univ., 1949. 
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_ Rev. W.L.Koxnn: Das Echo der 300jaehrigen Jubelfeier, Religionsfriedens, 
1855, J.G. Kuehling, Wiebusch u. Sohn, St. Louis, 1860; order of service, Ref- 
ormation Festival, New York, 1912; Zur Feier des Reformations-Jubilaeums, 1867. 

Mr. O. A. Dorn: The Beginnings of Lutheranism in New York, Harry J. 
Kreider, N. Y., 1949. 

Rev. W.O.Scxumuvt: 2 copies, Centennial History, Trinity Cong., Friedheim, 
Mo., 1948. 

Rev. E. J. A. MarxnHausen: History of Immanuel Cong., Courtland, Minn., 
1949, y 

Rev. A. R. SuELFLow: Der Lutheraner (bound), Vols. 12—40, 71—73; (un- 
bound), Vols. 58—73, 75—92; Walther League Messenger (bound), 1922—1930; 
(unbound) , 1932—34; Lutheran Witness (unbound), 1917, 1918, 1929—30; (bound), 
1919—20, 1923—30; Christian und Ernst, J. H. Brockmann, 1872; An Introduction 
to Mount Holly Springs, Pa., A. D. Gramley, Evangelical Press, 1944; Was steht der 
Vereinigung, F. Bente, 1917; Lutheran World Almanac, 1924—26; Light in the 
Dark Belt, Rosa Young, 1930; Protestant Church in Germany, G.H. Schodde, 1901; 
Die evangelische Mission, S. Bandert, 1913; Familienblaetter-Kalender, 1901; Sonntag- 
schulbuch, U.L. Publication House, 1896; Synodical Handbook, 1924; Lutheran 
Elementary Schools, Northern Ill., 1937; Report of the Bd. for Higher Education, 
Saginaw, 1944; Index, Vol. 1—14, Magazin fuer ev.-luth. Homiletik, 1891. 

Rev. A.H. Ziecter: unbound copies of Lutheraner and Lutheran Witness; 
Reports of Central Ill., 1912, 1916; Minutes of China Conference, 1948; Con- 
stitution, same. Ry? 

Dr. F.E. Mayer: Katalog, Schriftenverein, Zwickau; Volkskalender, 1947 
and 1948. 


L. V.Scunewer: 90th Ann. Program, Immanuel Cong., St. Louis, Mo.; 
“From Darkness to Light,” a Pageant of the Reformation, 1926; C.F. W. Walther’s 
Biography of the Rev. Joh. Friedr. Buenger, F. Dette, 1882; Truth Triumphant, 
400th Ann. of the Augsburg Confession; pictures of log-cabin seminary. 


Rev. A. J. Stremxe: Pamphlets: Warum sich kein Lutheraner; Die Gaben 
der Christen; What Am I Worth to the Lord?; Thesen ueber den Wucher, 
C.F.W. Walther; Was hat die Kirche mit der Loge zu thun, Fritschel; R. Pieper, 
Predigt; “My Reasons for Withdrawing from the Joint Synod of Ohio,” Kuegele; 
Unser Kollektenwesen; Eucharist, Stohlmann; Die Orgel im Gottesdienst, Kaeppel; 
Das Alte Testament im Licht des Zeugnisses Christi, Beyer; Logen, Pardieck; 
Dr. Martin Luther in Auslegung der Zahl 666; A Review of Rev. E.H. Jewett’s 
“Communion Wine,” Ellis; Sunday, Rimbach; Why I am a Protestant, Sommer; 
The Worthy Communicant; Infant Baptism; Lutheranism and Americanism; First 
Lessons in Christian Truth; Ev. Luth. Symbol-Katechismus, Hanssen; Der Ablasz, 
Rogge; Oeffentliches Zeugnisz; Das tausendjaehrige Reich, Seyffarth; Why Must 
Lutherans Practice Close Communion? Kuegele; Temperance, Dallmann; The 
Freedom from the Sabbath, Walther; Holy Baptism, Dallmann; Am Kreuzwege; 
Romanism and the Presidency; Der wuerdige Communicant; Luthers Reformation, 
Biewend; Ad Clerum Synodi Missouriensis; What Is Life? Bakke; True Tem- 
perance; Die Lehre des Kopernikus ist falsch, Hannemann; Capt. William Morgan, 
Krafft; Uebung des kleinen Katechismi Luthers, Stargard, n.d.; Calvary Catechism, 


~ New York; Why I am a Protestant and Not a Roman Catholic, Dallmann; The 


Dance, Dallmann; Die Allgemeinheit der Suendfluth, Seyffarth; Aberglaube, 
Zauberei und Sympathie; Die Zauberei, Mayser; Lowering Morals by Raising 
Money; The Modern Evangelistic Movement, Kuegele; Konfirmanden-Buechlein; 
Sechs Briefe an einen frommen Mann, Heinzen; Die Pflicht treuer Lutheraner, 
Willkomm; Das Christentum Christi, Goebel; Sind christliche Gemeindeschulen 
zum Gedeihen der Kirche not? Gieschen; Fuenfzehn Ausprachen, Pfotenhauer; 
Ist die Taufe Pfarrer Eisenlohr und Kroell als eine christliche .. . anzuerkennen? 
Koenig; The Religion of the Lodge, Kreinheder; Der Tag des Herrn; Wer hat 
bei Christen das Recht von Gott die Ehe zu schliessen, der Staat oder die Kirche? 
Greve; Der Chiliasmus; Whose Is the Child? Dau; Can the Secular State Teach 
Religion? Dau; The Blood of Jesus, Waldenstroem; A few Words on Lodges; 
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The Mystic Shrine; The Unitarian Principles, Hale; Unitarian Belief, Dewey; 


Abridgement of Dr. Erich Pontoppidan’s Explanation of Dr. Luther's Small Cat- 
echism, Torgersen, 1873; Constitutions: Congregational, School: First German 
Luth. Cong., New Orleans, La., 1858; Ev. Luth. Cong. of Mareta, 1906; Im- 
manuel’s Cong., Saline Twp., Cooper Co., Mo., 1891; Immanuel’s Cong., Baltimore, 
Md., 1865; Trinity Cong., South Brookly, N. Y., 1886; German Ladies’ Aid, 
Second District, New Orleans, La., 1881; German Ev. Luth. Mission Society of 
New Orleans, La., n.d. Books: Introductio in Libros Ecclesiae Lutheranae Sym- 
bolicos, Walch, Jena, 1732; Heilige Flammen der himmlischgesinnten Seele, 12th ed., 
Benjamin Schmolcken, Leipzig, 1731; Vetus Testamentum Graecum ex versione 
Septuaginta interpretum una cum Libras A pocryphis, Leipzig, 1730; Hodosophia 
Christiana, J. C. Dannhauer, Leipzig, 1713; Commentarius Historicus de Lu- 
theranismo seu de Reformatione, V.L. Seckendorf, Frankfurt & Leipzig, 1642; 
Loci Theologici, Chemnitz, Frankfurt & Wittenberg, 1653 (once owned by Rev. F. 
Winkler); Kirchen und Ketzer Historie, Arnold, Frankfurt am Main, 1700; An 
Ecclesiastical History, Mosheim, tr. by McLaine, Cincinnati, 1858; A Religious 
Discussion Between J.H. Pritchett and J.S. Sweeney, held at Clarksville, Mo., 
reported by G.B. Willis, St. Louis, 1869; Luthers Kleiner Katechismus, Dresden 
und Leipzig, n. d.; Liber De Anima, Melanchthon, Wittenberg, 1553; Trostsprueche, 
Veit Dietrich, 1572; Das Neue Testament, sechste Auflage, Moser und Peters, 
Carlisle, Pa., 1826; Chronica des Ehrwuerdigen Herrn Dr. Mart. Luther, Hans 
Lufft, Witeberg, 1551; Dr. M. Luther als Erzieher der Jugend, J.C. W. Lindemann, 
St. Louis, Mo., 1866; Katechismus, von Dr. Johannes Crueger, 17th ed., Leipzig, 
1876; Katechismus, von Dr. J.C. Dietrich, St. Louis, 1878; Auszug der Kat- 
echistischen Unterweisung zur Seligheit ueber den Brenzischen Katechismum, 
Neutlingen, 1872; M. Johann Ovirsfeld geistlicher Myrrhen Garten, Leipzig, 1692 
(used by Mrs. W.A.H.Stiemke, Kirchayn, Wis. 1850); Der kleine Darm- 
staedtische Katechismus, Buedingen, 1835; Catechism used by F. Lindemann, 1897; 
Hebrew Testament, Berlin, 1712; Der Allerheiligste Glaube, Neumeister, Hamburg, 


1723; Hutterus Redivivus, 3d ed., Leipzig, 1836; Dr. Martin Luthers Kleiner Kat- 


echismus deutsch und wendisch, Budissin, 1867; Biblia Sacra, Vulgate, Antwerp, 
1716; Kleine Katechismus Luthers, Berlin, n.d.; Geography and History, zum 
Gebrauch der Real-Schule in Berlin, Berlin, 1754; Loci Praecipui Theologici per 
Philippum Melanchthonem, Berlin, 1856; Concordia, Leipzig, 1742; Beicht und 
Communion-Buch, Fresenius, 8th ed., Frankfurt am Main, 1833; 2 pamphlets by 


Schechel, Ehrenstroem & Kellner on the Prussian union, printed in Hamburg, 


1838, and Leipzig, 1838; Historische und theologische Einleitung in die Religions- 
streitigkeiten, welche sonderlich ausser der ev. luth. Kirche entstanden (5 Vols.), 
J. G. Walch, bei Johann Meyers, Wittwe, 1733, 1734, 1736. 

Rev. J. A. Toor: Johann Heinrich Volkening, by D.A.Rische, Guetersloh, 
Druck u, Verlag von C. Bertelsmann, 1919. 

Rev. C. Brar: History of Trinity Cong., Spring, Texas, 1949. 

Rev. W.C. Osrermeter: History of Trinity Cong., Hoffman, Ill, 1949. 

Dr. W. G. Porack: Order of Service, Dedication, Peace Church, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. ; 

Rev. Harry Timm: Proceedings of the Central Ill. Dist.: 1933 (2); 1934 (2); 
1939 (2); 1940 (2); 1945 (2); 1946 (2); Central Ill. Dist. Lutheran, 1934, 
1939—1940; 1942. 

Miss Erste Kowarscu: Catalog of St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo., 1945 
to 46; 1946—47; 1947—48; Concordia Seminary, 1943—44; Kalender, 1944. 

Rev. Geo. A. Loose: Blueprint of Concordia Seminary, St.Louis, campus. 

Rev. P.C. Kraus: History of St. Peter’s Cong., Humboldt, Kans., 1938. 

Rev. A.H.Kramt: Southern Dist. Reports: 1928, 1934, 1936, 1937, 1939, 
1940, 1942, 1945, 1948, 

Rev. A. W. Vocet: Iowa Dist. West Reports: 1939, 1940, 1942, 1943, 1945. 

Arvantic District: Atlantic Dist. Report, 1948. 


Rev. W. A. Raepexe: Alberta-Br. Columbia Dist. Reports: 1922, 1925, 
1927, 1928, 1930, 1931, 1933, 1934, 1937, 1942, 1943, 1945, 1946, 1948, 1949, 
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Walther League, Winter Conference Programs, et al.; Order of Service, 25th An- 
niv., A. B.C. Dist. and Concordia, Edmonton, 1946; Dedication, Kitsilano Church, 
Vancouver, 1948; Dedication, Grace, Edmonton, 1937; Centennial, Saxon Immigra- 
tion, Edmonton, 1938; 400th Anniv. of Luther’s Catechism, Edmonton, 1929; 
Cornerstone Laying, St. Matthew’s, Stony Plain, Alta., 1948; Dedication, St. Paul’s, 
Nanaimo, B.C., 1948; Dedication, Grace, Jasper, Alta., 1937; 25th Anniv. of 
Rev. W.C. Eifert and Rev. V.L. Meyer, 1944; e¢ al. 

Mr. Ermer Ernst: Picture of Bible Class, Trinity, Freistadt, Wis. 

Rev. Paut G. Gertru: Order of Service, Dedication, Church of St. Matthew, 
Fairfield, Lake Co., Ill., 1949. 

Conc. PusiisHine House: Christian Science in the Light of the Bible, Witt- 
mer, C.P.H., 1949; Global Broadcasts of His Grace, Maier, C.P.H., 1949; 
Lutheran Education, Vol. 84, bound, 1948. 

_ Rev. W. Hazrxer: History of Oklahoma District, Frank & Haefker, Mus- 
kogee, Okla., 1949. 
- KFUO: First Annual Radio Conference Report, St. Louis, 1948. 

Rey. I. F. Hoppe: Picture of Graduates, Springfield, 1896; Choir, Springfield, 
1896. 

Rev. L. H. Derrner: Kansas Edition of Luth. Witness. 

Rev. Kart Grarsser: Historischer Festzug . . . Augsburgischen Konfession, 
1930; Order of Service, Dedication of New Addition and 10th Anniv. of Church 
Dedication, St. Paul’s, Providence, R.I., 1949. 

Emity W.Doeri: The Lutheran Exhibit, Century of Progress, Chicago, 1933. 

Rev. Paut HE. Krause: Templa Demetrii Argentia, Andreas Maier, Jena; 
Disputatio Philologica ad Acta Apostolica, Wittenberg; Diascepsis Theologica Quae 
Sit Harmonia Evangelistarum in Historia Mulierum Paschali, Gabriele Reehaan, 


‘Wittenberg, 1619. 


Rev. C.F. Nirz: Upon This Rock, 50th Anniv. History of Northwest Dis- 
trict, 1949. 

Rev. JoHnN Cuamsers: Montana Dist. Report, 1948. 

Rev. W.F.Docrer: Central Dist. Report, 1948. 

Rev. J.E. Meyer: Eastern Dist. Reports: 1910, 1912, 1913, 1915, 1916. 

Mr. ann Mrs. Henry Suetrrow: Concordia College, Milwaukee, Catalogue, 
1932—33; Various Copies of Badger Lutheran; Soldiers’ Handbook, 1941; various 
issues of Apache Scout; The Broadcaster; 7 unbound volumes of Walther League 
Messenger; 3 unbound volumes of Lutheran Witness; 5 unbound volumes of Lu- 
theraner; various copies of Young Lutherans’ Magazine; Missionstaube; the Lu- 
theran Guide. 

Curist LutH. CHurcu, Sr. Louis: Johann Lassenius’ Heilige Moralien ueber 
die Evangelien und Episteln, gedruckt bey Joh. Weppling, 1698. 

Concorpia Seminary, St. Louis: Guest registers from 1924—1948. 

Mr. Harvey GieracH: 29th Lutheran Saengerfest, 1949, Wayside, Wis. 

Minnesota Dist. Arcuives: Synodical Report, Minn. Dist., 1910; various 
copies of Unsere Innere Mission and the Minnesota Lutheran. 

Rev. Paut F. Arnot: Sermon mss. of E. L. Arndt, et al.; pictures of the fol- 


; lowing: J. Horst, G. Rumsch; F. Wyneken; J. Lang; F. Hinck; K. F. Schulze; 


J. Herzer; F. Krueckeberg; A. E. Winter; H. Ehlen; J. F. Doescher; Teacher 
Nitzschke; E. A. Brauer; Teacher Elbert; H. Augustin; F. H. Kretzschmar; 
Ottomar Cloeter; Olaf Stub; O. Cloeter; E. Rolf; E. G. Miessler; Fr. Sievers; 
F. Sievers; C. Engel; H. Grupe; F. W. Dicke; R. Koehler; C. H. Sprengeler; 
Mrs. C. H. Sprengeler; graduates of Addison, 1867; group picture of Northern 
Dist. pastors; Addison Seminary; Immanuel, Courtland, Minn.; Trinity, Waconia, 
Minn.; Immanuel, Hay Creek, Minn.; church, parsonage, and school of Trinity 
Luth. Ch., Great Bend, N.Dak.; correspondence addressed to Pres. O. Cloeter 
(Minn. Dist.) from the following: Albrecht, Arndt, Ahner, Baebenroth, Bartling, 
Bender, Bernthal, Engel, Engelke, Glaess, Grabarkewitz, Grimm, Frey, Haase, 
Harms, Hertwig, Horst, Hoyer, Jahnke, Johl, Kollmorgen, Kretzschmar, Krueger, 
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Krumsieg, Kuhn, Landeck, Lange, Leykum, Maesse, Melcher, Messerli, Nichols, 
Pfotenhauer, Rolf, Ross, Schaaf, Schriefer, Schroeder, Sievers, Streckfuss, Stulp- 
nagel, Taubert, Vetter, Voecks; sermons by E. L. Arndt, Hermansburger Missions- 
blatt, 1854, 1858, 1860—65, 1867—69, 1873—75, 1877; Ev. Luth. Missionsblate, 
1867—69, 1870—71, 1874; doctrinal pamphlets. 

Mrs. L. Hapatyer: Various copies of Northwestern Lutheran. 

Rev. THeo, DrozGeMuELter: Order of Service, Dedication, St. John’s, Palmer, 
Nebr., 1949; Order of Service, 50th Anniv. of Rev. F. J. Biltz, 1898. 

Rev. Harotp V. Scumipr: 10 volumes of Michigan Lutheran. 

Rev. R. E. Mennen: Hymnbook, Missouri Synod, Wiebusch, 1857. 

Univ. or NortH Carorina Press: Essays in Southern History, Fletcher 
Melvin Green, 1949. 

E. W. Krammer: Liturgische Monatsschrift, 2 vols., unbound. 

Rev. A. Ira Grimm: History of Zion, Bancroft, Nebr., 1949. 

Rev. Watter Heyne: Minutes of First Convention of A.L.C., 1930. 

Rev. M. F.Kugcere: Tennessee Synod Reports: 1858 (4 cepies); 1859 3 
copies); 1860; 1861 (6 copies); 1863 (2 copies); 1887; 1895; English Synod of 
“Missouri, 1876; 1891 (2 copies); 1893; Ev. Luth. Church in the South, 1884; 
Sermons on Predestination by F. Kuegele, 1881; Historical Sketches of Alexander 
Co., N.C., by A. L. Crouse, 1905. 

Rev. H. W. Hartrensercer: History of St. John’s, Monroeville, Ind., 1949. 

Dr. JoHn Sitiax: Historical Introduction to Smalcald Articles in Estonian 
Language, mss. translation by John Sillak. 

Rey. O.E. Dotven: The Valley Lutheran, Vol. 1, No. 1. 


Rev. Frep Rorermunp: Order of Service, 100th Anniv., Immanuel, Decatur, 


Ind., 1949. 
Rev. E.G. Attwarpt: History of St. John’s, Cadott, Wis. 


Inp1aNA Historica Society: Indiana as Seen by Early Travelers, edited by 
Harlow Lindley, 1916. 


ILuinois State Hisroricat Society: Old Illinois Houses, edited by Jay 
Monaghan, 1949. y 


Mrs. L. J. Steck: printed tablecloth from Germany. 


Mrs. Kart Krerzmann: Newspaper clippings, pictures, letters of foreign 
missionaries, etc. 


Rev. E.C. ZimMeRMANN: Order of Service, Dedication, Redeemer, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; History of Trinity, Centralia, Ill., 1942; Deutsches Christentum by 
O. Willkomm, 1922; material on lodge question. 


Rev. J.H.Rurr: Jack Roostand, by H. Zagel, L. Lange Publ. Co., St. 
Louis, 1909. 

Pror. O. E. Sonn: History of Mount Calvary, Detroit, Mich., 1947. 

Rev. Harry A. Timm: Complete German Bible, printed in Nuernberg, 1736. 

Joun Mertz, Jr.: History of Immanuel, East Ida, Mich., 1949. 

Rey. A. J. Brasz: Oklahoma Dist. Reports, 1945—49. 

Rey. L. H. Derrner: Kansas Dist. Report, 1949. 


Dr. Tu. GraeBner: Large collection of pictures, slides, and filmstrips; Conc. 
Hist. Inst. minutes and reports. 


Dr. J.M. Wewenscuituine: Concordia Bible Student, Vol. XXV, No. 2; 
XXXIX, No.2; Concordia Bible Teacher, XI, 1. 


Pror. O. E. Sonn: History of St. Paul’s, Flint, Mich., 1935. 
LurHeran Race Revations Society: Complete set of the Society’s Bulletin. 


Rev. R. Jesse: English District Reports: 1921, 1937; 1939; various issues 
of the English Dist. Edition of Luth. Witness. 


GLENN ReicHwatp: Dr. M. S. Sommer’s Class Notes from Stoeckhardt and 
Lange. A.R. SuELFLow, Curator 


